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ABSTRACT 

A discussion of ethnographic research methods in 
language learning research focuses on what is involved in good 
descriptive and analytic ethnographic research and the value of the 
approach in the study of English as a second language (ESL). A basic 
definition of ethnography is offered, some key research principles 
are identified, and the principles are illustrated in two research 
projects. The studies are (1) an analysis of the factors that 
produce, constrain, shape, and explain discourse patterns in the ESL 
classroom, using a university-level ESL classroom in Boston; and (2) 
an investigation of children's language learning and socialization 
practices in the Solomon Islands. (MSE) 
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ETHNOGRAPHY_IN_ESL 

In the past few years we In ESL have become increasingly 
aware of the Important role culture and cultural differences play 
in communication, learning, and thinking. Yet research methods 
traditionally used in our field have been less than successful in 
clarifying this role, or in helping us to take account of it in 
teaching. Ethnography is potentially a very Important tool for 
basic research because it gives us a way to focus on the 
Intersection of language, social context, and society. 

Our purpose in discussing ethnography today is to clarify 
what Is Involved in good ethnographic research both descriptively 
and analytically, and to Illustrate the value of an ethnographic 
approach to research we do in ESL. First, we will offer a basic 
definition of "ethnography." Next, we will briefly describe 
some key principles of ethnographic research. (Ethnography for 
ESL is further discussed in Watson-Gegeo, in press). Then we 
will illustrate our points through two examples of research in 
which we are individually Involved. 



2£iiQition_,of_,EthnograBh)[ 

Ethnography was originally developed in the discipline of 
anthropology to study what Shirley Heath has called people's 
"ways of living" (1982). 

r Ethnography may be defined as the study of people's behavior 

O in real settings and situations, with a focus on cultural 

meaning. By "real settings and situations," we mean those In 
r~ which people actually live and work, in contrast to Laboratory 

^ settings or testing situations set up by the researcher. The 
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general goal of ethnography Is to elucidate what people take to 
be shared — Including culture, language, and rules of social 
behavior. In the study of second language acquisition, 
ethnography is directed towards examining basic questions of 
language socialization and teaching practices. Including the 
circumstances in which children and adults learn second 
languages, what kinds of interaction shape language learning and 
how they shape it, and what goes on in second language 
classrooms . 

In tackling these Issues, the ethnographer describes 
people's activities and naturally-occurring behavior in a given 
setting (such as a classroom or community), the social and 
cultural basis for these activities and behavior, and the way 
people themselves understand what they are doing (in other words, 
the meaning interactions and activities huve for them). To do 
so, the ethnographer conducts systematic, intensive, detailed 
observations, and carries out in-depth interviews, especially 
with those who are observed. The analysis focuses on how 
behavior and interaction are organized in the setting, the social 
expectations and constraints affecting people's behavior, the 
cultural values underlying it, and the outcome of behavior and 
activities for participants. 



KSZ^EEiQSiEiSS^ol^EthnograEhic^Resear^ 

Keeping in mind the definition of ethnography we've just 
offered, we want to emphasize the following key principles of 
ethnographic research. 

1. First, ethnographic research Involves both description 
and iXEianaUon of behavior, not just description. 

2. Secondly, an adequate ethnographic analysis is holistic. 
Simply put, the analysis m«st account for both the behavior and 
the context in which the behavior occurred. By "context," 
however, we mean more than just the immediate circumstances in 
which an activity or interaction occurred. 

We use the metaphor of "horizontal" and "vertical" to 
distinguish among levels of context. Other analysts have 

referred to this distinction in terms of concentric spheres, 
or peeling off the layers of an onion. 

By "horizontal," we mean behavior, interactions, and events 
as they unfold in time, together with the immediate circumstances 
affecting them. The latter Include where and when the 
Interactions or events took place, who was Involved, what the 
Interactants were saying and doing, how the situation and 
behavior were defined by participants in it, and so on. Most 
research which claims to take context into account, or be what 
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const?Iint'raidNnf}uence%°frort'^^^ -"ean institutional 

that may appear to be outside ?he !mi!5?!r ^°^l«ty 
can shape behavior in profound wayipir! but which 

participants themselves hr.n««.^. °^ instance, what 

previous experienHs Ind [ia?n na'Sai"h'''"'i°" '^'^ 
society's soc ial i zat i on DrarMn^^ ! shaped by the 

in the community. I °?i^^tr tef;.H^''^"'' ^^^^^ ^^hool, or 
classroom are strongly of lu^n^frl ^.^^^^'^^^^^o^s in the 

schools as social ^nsJii^t ^n^^f ^? ^J"^ characteristics of 
for What schools shculi acco^pi i '?he"?, ^^^"^ expectations 
authority and decision-makina n ^^k! f ^» i^^arch ical nature of 
for teachers, the need ?o o^eoa^. "'^"^'^^ structure 

tests, and so on. There?o?e!^desD?te ^^^^ standardized 

levels of context are not dlr*.rtfv ! ^^""^ ^^^^ vertical 

understood or even unl<noJn o ?n eractL^t^'''': P^^^-^V 
important for explaining Eehav oJ ?^n"^' '^^^ ^"^^ ^^''y 
ethnographic work which includif; t"" example of 
1-els, see Ulichny in'S l^lVslt^LTo^ t^rlT.] '''' ^^^^^"^ 

anai.s'is invoWer^Stck^'xpfa^ajJon"- ^'^^""^^ ethnographic 

distin"cti:rbe^?::eS^^hin^\l Z'l'l''^' ^-^^^'^ <^^^3) 
emphaszed the impoJtanc^ o? a^^n V^^^'^^P^^^"' Geertz has 
-thin- description to ?ncfudr ? behav ior ist ic or 

interpretations, ^heJr cS tur. ^S'"^'^^" °" people's 
processes of making sense ortnte^fj^f'^"^^"^"' ^^^i'' 
of which require the ^'^^^^^^"s and event; — all 

descriptions researcher to write rich or "thick" 

-^y-^^^^l'^^^^^^^^^ yet still have 

all relevant contextuari^f fj^^-f-^f into account 

those we are metaphorically clJ^ng "ve^ticaf'-^'^''^"' including 

difflcSu t'^'Jis'^i^:: f^r a'^°pocl?ir"?'^ '''' ^^^^-^^ 

now want to illustrate thL specific piece of research. So we 

different researcJ'pJ^je^ts wSJc^shor V''""^ examples f^om 

approach would examine ^a\^^a1i^q1?3^ ??:n^?n^^^??:?^^ 

langua\%'\n2:d%^%i'^:,°rneeT^:^%^^i'^^ °^ f^^^^^^ - ^ second 
school and employment Purposes and thl^ T^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
research towards understanding. 2 . represent basic 

language classrooms ^"^'"^ improving what we do In second 
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research /rl]Vo[ on'di:;co:^::'^:tieL"r[rr ^ ^ 
classroom so that levels of conte^t^^f of ^*''?"^ language 
account, and thick description car^- - ? °'''"^^^°" ^""^ ^^ken into 
explanation. ^cription can be integrated into thick 

Then, my example will illustrate n ^ ^ 

narrative that results ^Vl^^ aS%niet:J i :n^^J:k%%^°p7ace . 

aN-iXAMPLE:.A.yNiyERSITY^^ 

seconfla^"g::g:'l:c?a^'fn'?e7I^f^^" ^^'^^ on 

project I have under?lkin !n S rn?,' ^ ^' ^ ^ ^'"'"^^^ describe a 

.11 describe the p^ojec? frol tu\ ^^"^^ reading class. I 

talk about the wayTst?Sct^rrd ^ "HI 

Integrate multiple lasers oJ cfnt . O'-der to 
complexity of ESL teaching prac? L^^^ '2 r'?"^' ^° '^P'^'^^ the 
examples of the themes thlt^Ire imeralna J"''' ^ ^'^^ 9'^*^ ^^^^ 
Integration of the various lasers ?hi? ^"analysis and 

takes place in an ESL clalsroom hnt '"^search I will describe 
language Interact ion researcrjather ^K^''*^^'' second 
because we want to shin the e»n^^!^^ 5^" acquisition research 
type Of instruction to a hStls??? ^ ^^^^^^^ of some 

follow'fnir„o^^':fi^;e^^:?t.^^\rE^^^^^^^^ 

how can we explain the presence of oartif?^'' ! methodology, and 
To answer these questions ? ?ound i? ?. nJ w'*r^'"9 Practices? 
investigation around what n^nS.^? helpful to focus my 

explains the discoursfpat^Irns fh^ 

classroom. Patterns that are observable in an ESL 

mere de^c^^f^^ i^„^!oTc"i?„^;!.o1':ha^"%^:ir 'T''' ^^^^ 
collected 3 individual da?! sets--rL^^^*"^ ^ classroom, I 
interviews and student interviews ih! °°r ^^^^''^at ions, teacher 
underbla.iding each of the slti^n^ The analysis involves 
how they lntlrre?ate o^ mu^uaJli fn?n:?''"''''? ^^d understanding 

":rth°e^ ia^--^i?^^- iEB%P ^^'^^^^ i^er-e^- 

explanation- of thi in^VL^^-^-Ejis^-^^t^.tJ-l^Lroom. 

classr:om"!nte%:cUorro'iserv:d°:^rt'° investigate what shapes 
sessions of a one semisterf non!creSf ^ ?lr T°:;f'^ ^'"^ 
nrst data set. I s..se,..nny\Zl^^^^^^ 
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segments of classroom Interaction using techniques from discourse 
analysis, symbolic Interact ion ism, and grounded theory. 

My second data set consists of 15 hours of Interviews with 
the teacher of the class, whose real name Is Wendy. These 
interviews were also carried out ovor the course of the semester. 
Involved some stimulated recall activities — such as playing the 
classroom tapes and having Wendy comment on them— as well as more 
general sessions about her personal history, her philosophy of 
teaching and learning, and her dilemmas and desires regarding her 
role as an educator of non-native speakers of English. This 
aspect of the project has proved to be essential for creating a 
th'ck explanation. By taking the perspective of the teacher as 
th key into the classroom Interaction, a story of options, 
dilemmas, constraints, and trade-offs emerges as she pursues her 
multiple goals for this particular clasr. If I had only looked at 
the classroom interaction, without the benefit of her reflections 
and explenatlons, I would be limited in my ability to explain the 
discourse patterns of the classroom. I would still have"been~able 
to describe the types of patterns that recur in this classroom, 
as well as the variations in the idealized types of interaction— 
what Fred Erlckson (1985) has called "improvisation on a theme. " 
But I would have had to surmise about other contexts — for 
example, that of individual students, the thoughts of the 
teacher, the role o* the institution, etc. — in order to explain 
why patterns and t.ielr variations occur. The outcome would have 
been thick description, perhaps, but th'n explanation. 

In addition, the enlistment of the teacher as a co- 
investigator of her own practice has had a number of unintended 
benefits in the research: first, the fact that we met to talk 
about the class on a weekly basis meant that our relationship 
went through a transformation from researcher and subject, to co- 
investigators of classroom meanings, to close friends. I don't 
mean to underestimate the personal dimension, but for the 
purposes of the research the fact that we deepened oi.r 
understanding of each other as people in terms of shared 
knowledge provided a very rich interpretive framework from which 
to view the classroom data. Second, the collaboration over tine 
turned the invasiveness of the research method into an Action 
Research paradigm. By that we mean that the teacher discovered 
new things about the class through listening to the tapes, she 
experimented with new procedures as a result of it, and she 
gained insight and confirmation about her practice from our 
intensive dialogue. In other words, the information flowed (is 
still flowing) In both directions — from the teacher into my 
research question; and from our conversations Into her practice. 

The third data set consists of Interviews with the students 
of the class. Thtse were one-time Interviews which are being 
content-analyzed to provide a description of who the students 
are, what their expectations are concerning the class and its 
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aftermath, and what they find most helpful and most difficult 
about the lessons. This is the most superficial data set, because 
it was not collected over time and therefore no depth in the 
information emerges. Nevertheless, it is important for providing 
triangulating data concerning the dynamics of the classroom that 
the teacher perceives and that emerge from my independent 
analysis. One of the key assumptions of an ethnographic proj_-ct 
is that social or cultural meanings exist in the relationships 
among actors in their environments. Collecting data that 
articulate the actors' perspectives is therefore an essential 
Ingredient. While the researcher may wish to highlight some of 
the actor's perceptions more than others in order to tell a 
particular story, it is nevertheless necessary, we believe, to 
pursue multiple perspectives in order to tell a story of thick 
explanation. 



I have so far explained the various parts that inform my 
answer to my research question. But the answer, or the story that 
emerges, is in the interconnection of the parts. The holistic 
account of classroom processes requires an integration of various 
levels of context that are needed to explain individual classroom 
events. Very brie^'ly, what is emerging from my investigation is 
that an interrelation of the following five levels produces the 
predominant structures as well as the numerous variations of 
interaction patterns in this classroom: 

The first level of context* that explains classroom 
interaction patterns is Wendy's long term goals for the class, 
her short range plans, and her on-line modifications in the plan 
based on her sensitivity to student needs and classroom dynamics. 
At this level we see a set of options she must choose from to 
best prepare ESL students for undergraduate, academic work. 
Should she present them with a simplified curriculum and ask them 
to perform as-if it were a "real" college class? Or should she 
present them with more difficult, realistic material and help 
them understand it by simplifying the comprehension tasks the 
students are required to do? Wendy struggles with these tradeoffs 
but sees her main goal as helping students cope with authentic 
material. Her concern with this option, however, is that by 
displaying the information and the kind of comprehension 
necessary for college coursework, she may be doing too much of 
their work for them and providing them with a nurturing academic 
environment that they will not find in "real" university classes. 

Related to the first level of context, but at a conceptually 
different level, is Wendy's personality, her life history and her 
career history. As a result of her political beliefs, her 
philosophy of respecting differences and sharing authority in the 
knowledge exchange in the classroom, and her s'gnificant high and 
low points in her 8 year teaching career, she interacts with 
students in a non-authoritarian mode. On one occasion, for 
example, when the students could not perform their group work 
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co.pUtln9. KoMver, ?hTs does no? mllr, J?,^"^"' 'J^P^ble of 

patt.?"r^rtirdUe°^sU°f:rtL''stSr%'" ^i"-"" interaction 
class co.e fro. ,,X,:.:L:t 18 students in the 

range from ^ completed PhS or !w* °^ schooling 

several years of unlverrUv'In thi?r °^ ""^ ^^^^''S' 

from Cambodia and V etna, ihi h^^! "^V^* culture, to students 
school In a bl Ungual Sroaram ^^^P^^^^^S American high 

7 year interruption n^schoo?;na"dur^n "tl "t^"' ""^^ ^ 

would expect different culJuriiV^r ^ ^^^^"^ childhood. One 
role in this diverse class^oo! °f schooling to play a 

levels Of literlcrpreparaUo^ dlffe?eni 
It comes to re lat^ texrliJoriatlon'tn"? especially when 
that require selecting JeleJan^^^tf?! ^ ^^terpret 1 ve frameworks 
organizing, and lnfe??ina ln?or.f^? ^ J'-ynthes Iz Ing, 
a considerable ranae ^n ln^^f u f^'^-" ^"^s. Add to this 

very dlsparat^ ^r't"./" ^^f^ !^^?"9uage abilities and we see a 

these students for coUege leJeJ wo?k' ^"^""^^^ '° ^""'^^"^^ 

the cL'L?::: or^!:^o::?ie^iLieT?i%^si^ -r'l^ 
c%?e%it;:^^p^;%^i:p- 

from studrnts'°Lr?:^ch;r'S!f?:r!r?h:'taii°r'^ contributions 
peer work or if it is a t^^r^llt * I I organized for 

find variation ii^Ho^aMrc^n^rlbSttf^^^ addition, we 

talk requires an opinion or rnn^ir , ^°P'^ °^ the 

information which has to be'ex?rIc^ed^'/°"" ''•^^^^'^'^ 
recognizable and cuUurcUy "clotabfe -f.^^^'^r?'"'^ 
I mean activities out 1 i^ed^rSh iJlei Br ce EL^h l^iollV ^^^^ 
requests for event accounts. Queries Ah..^ !f^^ <1985), such as 
and event casts, as well as reauli^ ? ? motives and causes, 
figurative language, and tnfrr-n^f f f°'' '"te'-pretat ion of 
language, as i^l 1?^^' else i? ^auJi'^A "t'^n'^'J^'^ °' ''''''' 
system of trade-offs .peratlna Shin ! l^"^^ ^9^'" see a 

Information from their own ?* students exchange 

based discussions' thry paruc?nr^'''r\f''^"*''°'''^^ ''^ opinion- 
initiate topics, aQree^^nr^ ^^* ''^''^^^ discourse. They 
teacher, nego^^te^^ean^na in^^I"? ^1'^ "^^^^ ^^^^'^ ^'^d the ^ 
However, wh?n the sJudei^f'are aikiS "J"''"^^ contributions, 
answer a quest 'on about nf«f f ^° interpret the text to 
Of an author' slrguSenJ "^ihe'ta-k"! ".^K'^i"' construction 
teacher, allowing%her;iipte mi!?n onJ ''''^''"'^ 

d^tf=e^- ;ir:t:d\^;tr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t.at students d iffl^Toro^ly^:-^-^ ^Tnd lL?a^ri^n?:x?^^^^t 
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differ among each other In their abilities to perform any of the 
tasks. Going back to teacher goals, since this Is a course In 
reading and not conversation, the teacher Is faced with the 
problem of controlling the discourse to insure that the content 
is modelled for the students. This runs against her other goals 
ol encouraging a variety and complexity of classroom oral 
Interaction around the material and distributing the authority 
and voice in the classroom. The picture that emerges of classroom 
participation Is therefore one of a constant flow from controlled 
discourse to more open participation, from presenting students 
with specific tasks to following their leads in the performance 
of class activities — In other words, a system of economies and 
tradeoffs In discourse patterns. 

The final level that needs to be Integrated In this story to 
explain the data and some of the teacher's options and choices is 
the level of Institutional constraints and pressures which 
reflect larger societal patterns and ideologies. At this level we 
can describe the Interpersonal relations and their effects on the 
discourse patterns In the classroom as a product of the marginal 
status accorded both students and teacher in this non-credit, 
pre-college ESL course. They tend to find themselves set off from 
the rest of the university, sustaining each other In this non- 
real-world environment of ESL preparatory courses. What appears 
in the classroom discourse as a reflection of this Is a 
nurturing, language socialization atmosphere similar to what we 
see in caretaker — child interactions In early childhood. The 
teacher models, scaffolds, fills out the basic Interpretive 
framework for the students and encourages them to participate at 
any level they can manage without sanctions for wring answers or 
incomplete frameworks. She Is on their jlde, which Is the outside 
of the mainstream, and her personal advocacy and hand-holding Is 
what will get them through this course and, •)erhaps, through 
others. But will the "real" world be as tolerant and nurturing as 
she is? Does the rest of the institution want to deal with this 
population In their progress towards academic competence In the 
U.S. or do they reinforce the comfortable, out-of-the-way status 
accorded to ESL students? We can see an answer to this question 
in the professional status of ESL college Instructors — generally 
consisting of more work (In terms of teaching hours and advising) 
and less pay (as a result of non-real faculty status), as a 
reflection of how this work Is regarded by the administration. 
The nou-credlt status of this course also reflects the value 
placed on the work of these students and teachers. We would 
rather not acknowledge It fully. Keep It on the margins, and 
encourage a self-sustaining support system until these students 
can blend In with the mainstream. 

From this brief description of the factors that influence a 
teacher's practice It should be clear that the story of classroom 
Interaction In terms of the explanation of what shapes and 
constrains It Is a very complex story which Integrates several 
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deduclble). We a7e no? ^tl? . ^ abstract Cinvlsible but 
data tell, b!?t oSr job ^ "re" e"Ir^KeJs'?i%i^ ^^-V these 

thorough and convincing account we cfn Lr. "^^^ 

answer our questions. "-^"""^ we can perceive from them to 

What should also be clear i« *u 
this type allows us to go beyoni des?r.ot^"°^''^?^^^ research of 
can pick up. We believe th^J ?^^,^ ^P^^°''"*^^t the camera eye 

lrom% -thick- persplcLve Lices'n^ interaction ^ 

te.cher moves cor^ela^e w!t^ o^ ^mo 7°"*^. ^^^stion of what 
participation. It proJtdei a JLs ?^ "^V ^^""^^ °^ ^^"^^^^^ 
interrelations rather th!n f- picture, one of 

Shows the coiple^ Uy'o eLienn'thJrt'j'^' " ^'^'^^^ ^^'-^ 

practice and that mlke'ctiL-r^J: Jnt:riS^?-3^?o^rt^:^eaT;hey 

educa?t:rirEig??sV;n"a'?K?^S S^^fr^^ '^^^'^^-^ primary 
social context she ?s ?nveIS Sft?na '' Although the 

the ESL classroom I desc^tbed^ fhe^in^^^'^'f^^^^ different from 
among levels of contex^ are v^rJ siiSjyfr ''^lat i onsh ips 

SOLOMON_ISLANDS_EXAMPLE 

With ?wo'?ssuesr??rs°r%VoSlems'f' particularly concerned 
schools where the med i/of ns^ruluon"'?.''^'!''''"" ^"^^'^^ 
to them; and second, the need ?o ^^^i? ^ f ^^'^S^^Se unfamiliar 
education for minor ty anS thiJd wnr?i congruent 
Important educational issues for ^fn These are 

United States. They are a?L ? ^^J^^^^e minorities in the 
such as the Sol omon^s^:nds^whe"re's:me fiS f'^'^'P'^^ countries 
and th. language of instrucUoTin s'ch^of'is'S?^??:^. ^'^^ 

^ Sol^'tVellTJ'oin^^^^^^ nation in the 

Kwara'ae, the language wUh ?J a native speaker of 

Solomons. For soL ?tj'nSw ? hive^be''""'"^^ °' ^P^^^ers in the 
research in the Sol omons, '^Jo^Lstng o^^^^a^^aTd??,^?-- 

out ra'tTjn'^ruIry schiol''^ st^.r^ ^^^^"^ ^-P- 

typlcally have little or starting school, they ^ 

materials', and he r'pa^ents u's'ua'?^: ''^ '^'^^^^^Y 

years of schooling, if any "^"^^^^ only two to three 
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Many studies of minority or Third World children h^ve 
suggested that prior to schooling, children like the rural 
Kwara'ae lack experience with so-called decontextual Ized 
language, or lack metalinguistic skills necessary for acquiring 
literacy In school. So an Important question for me to pursue 
was : 

What kind of teaching and learning go on in the 
homes of Kwara'ae children? This includes, how children 
acquire communicative competence in Ll; the language repertoire 
they enter school with; the cognitive skills they have developed 
in their pre-school years, and the kinds of teaching/learning 
strategies with which they are familiar. 

Other studies have suggested a cultural mismatch hypothesis 
for why minority and Third World children fall in schools whose 
classroom organization and teaching strategies differ in 
important ways from the children's hone cultures. So a second 
Important question for me has been: 

Can we develop culturally appropriate teaching 
strategies for S.I. classrooh^s that would serve as a bridge 
between home and school for these children, and which would 
make it possible to build on the knowledge and language skills 
they already have? 

The model I have in mind is the talk-story reading lesson 
developed by the Kamehameha Schools In Hawaii, from talk-story 
speech events in the Hawaiian community (see Boggs 1985). 

In terms of methodology, I conducted a longitudinal study of 
13 focal children from birth to age 9 years, in 9 famllie?, over 
four field periods during alternate summers since 1981. My focus 
has been on children's language learning and socialization. 

I found that contrary to my expectations, Kwara'ae language 
socialization practices emphasize direct, verbally- mediated 
teaching (that Is, teaching through the medium of language) of 
many Intellectual and cultural skills. In fact, Kwara'ae 
caregivers use strategies very similar to those that American 
white middle-class parents use, and which are thought to be 
important for developing metalinguistic awareness and other 
school-related skills. 

From 6 months of age, young children are taught how to speak 
ynd behave through a set of routines which structure Interaction, 
control the child's behavior, teach Information and attitudes, 
and scaffold the child's developing linguistic sk'lls. The over- 
all goal of these routines is to push the child to adult levels 
of competence and performance as quickly as possible. This is 
Important In a society where children start productive work in 
the household and gardens by 3 years of age. It is at this age. 
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discourse that go Jth these aJtiCJues! "''"^ vocab?la?y and 

When a"chffris'as^iou°na TU^' ""l^^ °^ ^«^^hing that begins 
traditional -waraU'e^qJi^Iii^t^of 5o;« J' the 
called falamanata'anga? wh?ch liJfJfr"^^ schooling, and is 
mind.- Fa:amanita-ani; is a Jnerr? "^f"^ "shaping the 
narrower senserhow^ve^/tt refers o ^" ^°^"t«^^hing. - m a 
seriousness, in which t^achi^q is unl % f**""^ "^^ked by 

the fo.mal discourse reg?s?i?^i%;^^:r^^';"" ''^ high rhetoric, 

and tK^^^^gft-^S?^^^^^^^ abstract discussion, 

pairs, rhetorical quest ions^^ttgh y a^au"f 

and premises, comparison-coitrast ^*^"«"ces of ideas 

sessions emphasize comprehension in?^""?* ^"'^ *^^^*^^t' These 
Of .etaphor and example^ to diSe^o^'^J^T^jr a"?d H ?uirra%^i^:he"r ^ 

parenL'and ch?td^:n?''The:e°'':aoersh' ''^''^^^ ^^^ween 

3 years can follow and Darttcfn^ ^^^^ children as young as 

reasoning cf these sessions. appropriately in the complex 

Could-Sh^fi^^ffi^-^^^ IVTn lal' r""'' ' ^-^^^^9 for, which 

culturally ap'propr'?a%e"" in%Tp?L'?o"?ot'''"^^^°°"^-^°- 

plan to folxow up on this idea. 

lil-anS^^^ Kerra'ai^Jitr^^^^'.^^^'^^-^P^^ 
stations, tbe more I begl^ Vo ^^1^.1^1^-^^^-^^ 

classrSo'ml'^^";; do'^^fii^rr^ntr '^^ the 
reasoning skilL they fearn a^ h m^e'^n" T""]' ^^^^^^^^^ the 
especially literacy? to school-related activities, 

reading locli schoor'and'?n/'^!""^"°^'^«'^ first-grade 

headmasters, teachers! and if nciiyrin'^r' ^ ^^"^^^ of parents, 
education. omcials in the ministry of 

are g^ven'tso^'aie"^e'n?ence^ ' tha't"/' V""^' ^"-^"^^ ' the children 
they are not used to comSuntcIJe in V"?^"'"'^^"^^ ^^^'^ ' that is, 
to demonstrate abstract^o? ons oi l-'^'ediate situation, bui 

such lesson I recorded ^.111^. §^?=s!1h;eTS;^:,^^ e , °- 
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represent cultural scenarios unfamiliar to or problematic for the 
chl Idren: 

Anna Is making a cup of tea for her mother, (u.ifamiliar 

to the children) 
Ken is playing with ice cream, (unfamiliar to the 

children and to me as a native speaker) 
He's only a little boy and he can't help his father. 

The third .>entence stands In marked contrast to the local 
cultural emphasis on family Interdependence and adult-like work 
behavior from age 3 years. 

The teacher's pedagogical strategy in such lessons is of 
whole-group drill and practice with Individual oral recitation 
a strategy which does little to develop children's cognitive and 
linguistic skills in English. Even the intonation contours the 
teachers use in group recitation are far from communicative in 
English (for further analysis of this example reading lesson is 
found in Watson-Gegeo 1988). Add to this that the children are 
being taught in a language they do not know, and we could make 
the case for the problem being simply one of poor teaching. But 
why is teaching in these schools so poor? 

To answer this question, it is necessary to examine the less 
obvious relationships between these rureil classrooms and larger 
Institutional constraints the vertical level of context. 

Among the important factors affecting schooling at the 
Institutional level are the following. First, the rapid 
expansion of primary education to meet development goals, and the 
replacement of expatriate teachers with local teachers, have both 
been significant in the decline of quality instruction in the 
Solomons since the late 1960s. As of 1987, school leavers witn 
the equivalent of a 10th grade education were still being posted 
as teachers to rural primary schools without any teacher 
training. The school where I observed typifies many of the 
problems in rural schools: the province rotates teachers every 
year and sometimes mid-term; the teachers have less than 
secondary education themselves; there are few materials available 
at the school; and the outdated booklets used to teach reading 
are culturally biased in format and content. 

Secondly, the theory of schooling held by educ;»tors In the 
Solomons reflects McNeil's description of how Western-style 
schools 'reward the splitting of the knowlege we have of our 
world from the official knowledge of schools." That schooling 
involves "small bits of unrelated, sequenced information" is the 
model held by S.I. administrators and teachers, who are only 
repeating their own schooling experience in a system in which 
decontextual ized, fragmented lessons are regarded as what school 
knowledge is about. 
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children to pass the »hf?h conirof.,;, P'-eparing 

school. This Increases the tendencS secondary 
.nfor.at,o„ ,„ .or.ats sUnar1reLt'%frr;e%",p:?Ji.^^rth%^ 

schoon"?il:ser„"e;rve'\"e\^e%^\°„^ i?ea?e'°°^'^^ 

division among islanders, and • ^ growing class 

and rural arels. The po^r qua^?y o "^^^'^ 

resources in most rural schools guarant^f^K"? ^^^"^ °^ 

pass the examinations for admiL?nn t.J children will 

Children of the urban elUef how^" . secondary school. 

to go to academic secondl^y ^cKools ^k^'k ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ance 

the elite group will perpetuate ? s; If tn'tj; ^"^^^nteeing that 

The plight of the rurJl schools s not int? /''^^ generation. 

therefore. ^noois is not entirely accidental, 

Kwara?le c°h'ifSr:: a'ra°grouTdo"' %° ^ ^''"^^'^ ^ "^-^ rural 
English language%nd ^?eracV k?? s'^Thelr'nr^Hr^"? -stery'of 
they come to school lacking coqn t up Jm P''^^}^^ is not that 
easy for them to learn 1 iteracrsk n L f^'^^ """^^ "^ke it 

skills that tl>ey bring to schoo'l Iro^ th^ • ^''^^ ' ' cognitive 
universal reasoning skills Rathe^^.^ r/""^ experiences are 
from the children cogn t velv than'tK ^^^sons require less 

To fully understand ?Se compfex^^v I) ^''^ll^^^ to do. 

examining all of the levels or d?Lnfi^^ "^^ns 
outlined in this brief present? on H ?^ I have 

•ntervention must also take^^^f ro^thes^"^Lt^°ri^n^T:c^o^^^ . 

Summary 

research!':; the^^.^^ce^s's °o"^ tZlV '^'^.'''^ scientific 
the practice of Utlrlly itseU irsol'"''''"' ' ^ ' °^ 

strong cultural theme in our society is thT'^'^'"''" ^ 
through isolating and examinina nfL . ^ understanding comes 
and I do not discount the^'„"po?tance ^rih?.'"/""'' ^'^^ P^^l^ 
own forms of discourse analysis tn fa^t Require tt!^^' "'^^ 

examij: [lvh i:??::n;d^::br:^;t:ms^ in^eri t^"^^' - 

levels and in many ways R^^^^y^^lll interacting at many 
assumptions which'can' Uad to ^^0 ^%?^' 1° "°^%b«y°nd {,near 
language teachln^^-learninq Interr^t notions of how second 

outcomes. Qual iy e^hnoSLnM.T ^ ^""^ shaped, and their 
contribution to u^derstandt^^ fh! ^ ""f" "^"^ important 
second language interacUo.^ " " ^°"'Pl«'^ity of factors affecting 
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